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American Slavery. : 


** T tremble for my couniry, when I reflect that God is just, 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.” —JEFFERSON. 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued.) 


Company of St. Louis. —M. Auger) succeeds Ducasse and Des- 
landes.— Destruction ef the cocoa trees on the island.—Com- 
potion in 17172.—Inereasing prosperity of the French colony. 
4 view of the ecclesiastical and political constitution of the 
French and Spanish divisions of the island previous to the 
year i789. . 


It appears from the line of demarcation, traced out by the 
arrangements at the peace of Ryswick, extending in an ob- 
lique direction from Cape Francois on the eastern coast to 
Cape Rosa on the west, and intercepting on one side the 
towns of Isabella and Jago, and on the other Petit Goave 
and Port Louis, that a large part of the colony southward 
remained in a considerable degree unoccupied, the settle. 
ment of which was justly considered by the government, as 
an object of importance. In this district, there were not 
more than a hundred inhabitants, who all lived in buts and 
Were in a state of extreme wretchedness. With a view to 
the population and culture of this country, the government 
in 1698 granted it for thirty years to a company which as- 
sumed the name of St. Louis. The conditions were, that 
they should,clear the ground and carry on a contraband: 
trade with the Spanish continent: they were all, in the first 
five years, to settle upon the lands fifteen hundred white 
people, and two thousand five hundred negroes, and to dis- 
tribute portions to every applicant for their occupation.— 
The company, however, was soon ruined by the avaricious 
spirit of its agents; and in 1726 remitted all its rights to the 
king, who transferred them to the India company. 

Ducasse having been made admiral of the fleet in 1703, 
M. Auger who had. acquired considerable distinction by a 
Well-concerted defence of Gaudaloupe, of which he was 
governor, was appointed as his successor. He was a na- 
tive of America, and his previous life had been somewhat 
adventurous, having in his youth passed a considerable time 
inastate of slavery. This had softened his disposition, and 
he obtained the character of being the most accomplished 
B°vernor the French ever had upon the island * Soon af- 
terwards it was found expedient to separate more entirely 
than had hitherto been done, the civil and military fuuctions, 
ee the power vested in the governors was so extensive and 
discretionary, that it presented every temptation to despot- 





» ism. M. Deslandes was accordivgly placed in the situa- 


tion of commissary and intendant: but neither he nor bis 
Colleague the governor, with whom he lived in the utmost 
harmony, long survived their appointment: the former di- 
€d in October, 1705, and the latter in the following Februa- 
ry. Others followed them in rapid succession, of whom 
Sothing remarkable is recorded, 

From the time of M. D'Ogeron, who planted the first co- 
Sa tree in 1665, a considerable source of revenue and 





* Charieveir. 


} wealth had origioated. 


The piantations increased in every 
direction, particularly in the narrow vallies to the west 

ward, where upon some grounds there were no fewer than 
twenty thousand trees; but in 1715 and the succeeding 
year, all the cocoa trees in the colony perished. This ca- 
lamity was soon followed by another. Many of the pro- 
prietors of estates, after successive years of toil, had ac 

quired an easy competency, and even in some cases a splen- 
did fortune, with which to retire to France, and to extend 
their means of enjoyment €n advanced age: but their com- 
modities being paid for in the notes or securities chiefly of 
the Mississippi company, which proved useless, they return- 
ed poor, and were reduced to the necessity of soliciting 
employment from those who had been their servants in 
their days of prosperity. 

This naturally reodered the India company an object of 
extreme, and in fact wel] merited aversion, and in 1772, 
when its agents arrived, this dissatisfaction displayed itself 
in open hostility—the buildings of the company were burnt 
down, while the general ery was “‘ Vive le Roi, point de Com- 
pagnic.” Every chip coming from Africa was either denied 
admittance into the harbor or interdicted from selling their 
cargoes: and the governor himself was even put under ar- 
rest. The leaven of discontent spread rapidly and exten 

sively, and it was only after the holding of many councils, 
frequent negociation with the revolters, and congigerable 
concessions, that at the expiration of two years, tranquillity 
was re-established. 

The French colony from this period to the time of the 
French revolution, progressively and rapidly advanced, ex- 
hibiting a state of almost uninterrupted prosperity. In 
1754, the various commodities of the island amounted to a 
million and a quarter sterling, and the imports to one mil- 
lion seven hundred and seventy-seven thousand five hun- 
dred and nine pounds. There were fourteen thousand white 
inhabitants, nearly four thousand free mulattoes, and one 
hundred and seventy-two thousand negroes: five hundred 
and ninety-nine sugar plantations, three thousand three 
hundred and seventy-nine of indigo, ninety-eight thousand 
nine hundred and forty-8ix cocoa trees, six million three 
hundred thousand three hundred and sixty-seven cotton 
plants, and about twenty-two million cassia trees, sixty- 
three thousand horses and mules, ninety-three thousand 
heads of horned cattle, six million banana trees, upwards 
of one million plots of potatoes, two hundred and twenty- 
six thousand of yams, and fear three million trenches of 
marrioc. 

In 1767, they equipped three hundred and forty-seven 
ships for France, in addition to at least a fifth of that num- 
ber employed in various other ways. Several years previ 
ous to this date, they had eight thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-six whites capable of bearing arms and one thousand 
four hundred and fourteen mulattoes. The slaves had ip- 
creased to two hundred and six thowsand. 


Before entcring upon the troub!esom* (imes of the French 


i! 
With regard to the Spanish division, many of the church 
benefices were filled by the secular clergy. It was made 
the seat of an archi-episcopal see,and had all the minor dig- 
nities. The inquisition was also established here as well 
as in the other American islands; though independence on 
Rome was obtained by express concession. The inhadit- 
ants were divided into pure Spaniards called also Chapetones, 
who visited America for employment, and enjoyed every 
situation of power—Creoles, or Cescendants of Europeans, 
settled in America—WMulattoes, or the offspring of Europe- 
ans and Negroes—Mestizos,or the offspring of Europeans and 
indians—WNegroes, or blacks, who not only differ from other 
men in color, but in the singularity of their conformation, 
having high cheek bopes, an elevated forehead, a short, 
broad, flat nose, thick Jips, small ears, and great irregulari- 
ty of shape. 


The towns were governed by a local manicipality, whick “ 


however was extremely feeble and inadequate, confining 
itself principally to minor commercialjregulations. Justice 
was administered by six respectable judges, who formed 
one of the eleven courts of audience distributed (brouch 
the colonies. The decisions of these courts wore aubject 
to an appeal to the council for the Indies in Spain, except» 
ing civil cases, where the object of litigation did not 
amount to near fifteen hundred pounds, The viceroy of 
New Spain represented the head of government. The 
council overruled every department, civil and ecclesiastice 
al, military and commercial, and originated every regulas 
tion to be passed by the majority, of a third ef the members 
—the king being always understood to preside. A coms 
mercial assembly was also formed, and the local affairs be- 
low these comprised commandants, and others still inferi- 
or, of every description, Py. 


In the French division of the island, the ecclesiastical gove 
ernment was lightly administered; but the forms of the RO» 
mish church were regarded, and the Jesuits held a firm 
footing there. ‘The inhabitants@f the French part of Hay- 
ti, as Edwards, from whom the following statement ie 


abridged, mentions, were composed, as in all the West India 


Islands, of three great classes: Ist, pure whites, 2d, people of 
color, and blacks of free condition, 34, negroes in a state of slas 
very, Theclass which is called people of color, originates 
from an intermixture of the whites and the blacks. While, 
as before stated, the genuine offspring of a pure white with 
a negro is called.a mulatto; there are various casts, produ~ 
ced by subsequent connexions, some of which approximate 
the whités, till all visible distinction between them is lost; 
whilst others retrograde to the blacks. All these were 
known in Hayti, by the term sang-melees, or gens de couleur, 
(in common parlance they are collectively called mulattoes} 
and in all the French islands, thes@ people abound in far 
greater proportion to the whites than in those of Great 
Britain. ae 

The government before the revajution of 1789, was exer- 
cised hy a governor general, and an officer called Intendanf, 








revolution, it may be proper bricfy to review ihe coe 
and ecclesiastical copstitution of Bayti. 


uth of whom were nominated by the crown, on the recom: 
mendation of the minister of the marine, and generally cou- 
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sidered’as established in their respective offices for three 
years. Their powers, in some cases, were administered 
jointly; in others, they possessed separate and distinet au- 
thority, which each of them exercised without the concur- 
rence or participation of the other. 

In their joint administration, their powers were unlimit- 
6d; comprehending every part of colonial government, and 
extending even to detail, in the minutest branches of finance 
and police. 

The taxes and duties were Jaid and modified, as occasion 
tequired, by a court composed of the governor general, the 
intendant, the presidents of the provincial councils, the at- 
torney-general, the commissioner of the navy (ordonateur) 
and the several commandants of the militia. This court 
as dignified by the title of the Colonial Assembly, although 
the colonists had not a single delegate in it. 

The number of the king’s troops on the colonial estab- 
fishment, was commonly from two to three thousand men; 
andeach of the fifty-two parishes into which the colony 
was divided, raised one or more companies of white militia, 
4 company of mulattoes, and a company of free blacks, 
The officers, both of the regular troops and the militia, 
were commissioned provisionally by the governor general, 
gubject to the king’s approbation; but the militia received 
BO pay- * 

Although released from the deminion of individuals, yet 
the free men of color inal] the French islands were still 
considered as the property of the public, and as public pro- 
perty, they were obnoxious to the caprice and tyranny of 
all those whom the accident of birth had placed above 
them. 

But the circumstance which contriduted most to afford 
the colored people of Hayti protection, was the privilege 
they possessed of acquiring and holding property to any 
amount. Several of them were the owners of considerable 
estates; and so prevalent was the influence of money 
throughout the colony, that many of the-great officers in 
the administration of government, scrupled not, secretly to 





‘trembling anxiety, as the harbingers of a tempest, 
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they now receive, unless we can take from them, 
their reasoning powers, which tell them in a lan- 
guage that cannot be misunderstood, that they 
have an incontestible grant from Heaven to an 
equal participation of all the perfect rights of man. 
The desire of liberty, that natural disposition of the 
soul, will continue to struggle, though amidst the 
most appalling terrors, that are want to damp its 
courage, and blast its hopes, until it shall burst forth 
with a power and energy equal to the justice of its 
cause. May we not anticipate the impending ca- 
tastrophe, and look at these circumstances with 


that shail be sent forth under the directiqn of Him 
who rules the Universe? Have we not many ex- 
amples in the records of nations which bear wit- 
ness to the fact, that the Supreme Ruler will not 
suffer such unqualified injuries as our laws of boast- 
ed freedom sanction to be practised by one part of 
his creatures at the expense of the other? He dves 
indeed often suffer the chords to be bound hard 
upon the oppressed; but he witl cut them asunder 
when the tyrant’s cup of iniquity may be filled. 
Then he will give that courage which caused the 
Israelites to march fearlessly into the sea, or his 
deep counsels will open a way in which they shall 
rise from their degradation, and assume their right- 
fu! heritage, accompanied too with that voice vi- 
brating upon their ears which attends the cause of 
justice: “fear not for I am with thee; be not dis- 
couraged for I am thy God.” 

Sceptres have been changed from hand to hand, 
kingdoms revolutionized, nations annihilated, and 
their names once famous for opalence and power, 
execrated and buried in the general wreck, or suf- 
fered to exist only to perpetuate the memory and 
cause of their fall, for less crimes than the destruc- 
tion by established Jaws, and the more cruel prac- 
tice of christians, those rights of which all men are 





‘become their pensioners. Such of the colored people there- 
fore as had happily the means of gratifying the venality of 
their superiors, were secure enough in their persons; al- 
though the same circumstance made them more pointedly 
the objects of hatred and envy to the lower orders of the 
whites. 

The lowest elass of people in the French islands, were the 
negroes in astate of slavery; of whom, in the year 1789, 
Hayti contained no less than four hundred and eighty thou- 
sand. It was in favor of this class that Louis XIV. in the 
year 1685, published the eelebrated edict, or code of regu- 
lations, which is well known to the world under the title of 
the Code Noir; and which, in many of its provisions, breath- 
€4 a spirit of tenderness and philanthropy highly honorable 
tothe memory of its author. ( To be continued. 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
Berlin, June 15th, 1827. 
Mr. Luyvr: We have had this day another 
_practical comment upon the evilof slavery. A ne- 
rro was hanged at our county town, (Snow Hiill,) 
Er the murder of his ovaster. 

We abhor the idea of wilful murder, and would 
say nothing, that would in the least extenuate the 
Grime, nor is it eur designto impeach the holder of 
this slave with unusual severity; on the contrary, he 
was aniong the most lenient of masters.~ Yet, this 


equally endowed by their Creator. The time will, 
and must come, when neither the manacles of the 
barbarous trader, the judgment of the polluted 
bench, nor the terrors of the gallows, will be suffi- 
cient to awe those doomed to unconditional, and 
perpetual slavery, witlout a cause. é 
PHILANTHROPOS. 


_ Selected Articles. 


[The following speech was delivered in a debate on cer- 
tain r tions proposed in the Virginia Legislature a few 
years since, against the RESTRICTION OF SLAVERY in 
Missouri. Those resolutions, after declaring the proposed 
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nest declaration—* We hold theSe truths to be self- 
evident—tbat all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” These rights, it is uni- 
versally admitted, by all liberal and enlightened arn- 
thorities, on the subject, can take away from the 
individual in whom they inhere, only for the punishe 
ment of crimes of which they are convicted: and this 
deprivation cannot be extended to the innocent 
ofispring of the guilty. The possession of the 
physical powers, confers not upon one man, the 
right to enslave his brother man: If it did, the law 
of force, would throughout the world, be substituted 
for that of juslice; and the weak would, every 
where, become the vassals of the strong. Then 
the stupendous arm of violence would break down 
all the barriers which wisdom and virtue have rear- 
ed to defend from invasion the liberties and the 
peace of society; and all the nations of the earth 


would be converted into an extended theatre of . 


misery and desolation; where the giant Despotism, 
bestriding prostrate millions, banqueting on he- 
man blood, and grimly smiling, at the groans of 
suffering man, and the clanking of ponderous 
chains, reverberated around him, would reign in 
uncontrolled and terrible pomp. For if power gave 
right, such would be the will of Heaven, and that 
would ultimately prevail. 
prove that the premises cannot be true. Where, 
then, shall we look for the right of one mau, to 
subject to slavery his fellow-man? Can we derive 
it from purchase, as we derive a right toa borse or. 
an ox? Never!—The law of nature gives no right 
to one human being to sell another. If it does, how 
is it tobe ascertained? What are the circumstan- 
ces by whichitis conferred? “Ali men are born 
equal.” If an European has a right to sell an Afri- 
can, an African has aright to sell an European. 
Ifan American has a right 4éo buy an African, an 
African has a right to buy an American. But if 
the right of sale does not exist, neither does that of 
purchase—for they are correlative, and stand or 
fall together. As the right to liberty is inherent, 
and unalienable, it cannot, unless forfeited by crime, 
be justly taken from the possessor, by any compact 


"| between other persons, municipal or political laws. 


As the original purchaser of a man can acquire no 
just right to hold him as a slave, so neither ean any 
subsequent purchaser. ‘The right of freedom still 
belongs to him who received it as the endowment 





restrictions unconstitutional and inexpedient, pledged all 
the energies of that State to prevent the contemplated ex- 
tinction of slavery beyond the Mississippi.—G. U. Eman.] 


SPEECH OF DANIEL BRYAN, 
In the Senate of Virginia. 

Iam opposed to the resolutions under cunside- 
ration; and from the insulated ground which, as a 
member of this house, I am aware I occupy in re- 
lation, to the great question to which they refer, I 
feel it a duty I owe myself, as well as my constitu- 
ents, to avow the reasons and sentiments on which 
my vote on this occasion wil] be founded.— The first 
inquiry which that question suggests, and the re- 
sult which will formthe basis of my principal ar- 
guments on the subject, is, wherein consists the 








weflection naturally arises —The terrors of the gal- 
Yows can effect but a temporary submission, when 
‘the dearest rights of man are invaded, the voice of 
humanity hushed, and the authority of God cou- 
femned, Thus we find that the indignities which 
these infoitunate people are suffering, causes one, 
and another, even when shackled, and amidst scenes 
of impending ruin, to reach forth the avenging arm, 
and choose death as the move desirable lot. If this 
be the case now, while they are feeble and few, 
fompared with the whites, what may we not ex- 

et, when their numbers shall have increased to 
Bt of their masters. and when they shal! have dis- 
@overed more clearly the wrongs which they suffer. 
‘Fhey then will not endure the kind of treatinent 





right of one class of human beings, to enslave and 
‘hold in bondage another class of human beings? 
jto this country, where the vighis of man have been 
i long the theme ef contemplation, and discussion, 
their theory is too well understood to make it ne- 
necessary that I should attempt its illustration, by 
references to those writers whose doctrines on the 
subject have obtained the sanction of ail civilized 
nalions. 

We have solemn'y and deliberately adopted as 
our political ereed, ile very essence of those doc- 
trines: to ii, therefore, as Americans, we must look 
for am answer to the proposed inquiry, What. 
then, are its fundament:i ptincip'es? Who does 
potremember, and all should reyere, the plain ho- 





of his Creator; and all restraint exercised over him 
without his consent, save for the punishment of of- 
fences to which he was not forced by his condition 
is unnatural usurpation. What, then, bringing it to 
the test of this doctrine, is the validity of the Ameri- 
can Slaveholders, to the unfortunate beings from 
whom they take this inevitable designation? Who, 
unless his nerves are formed of steel, and his heart 
of flint, can investigate that title without shudder- 
ing with horror through all hisframe, and feeling 
his bosom torn with pangs of unutierable anguish? 
Who can roll his eye over the bloody history of the 
slave trade, and not sicken at the dreadful recital? 
Weil might the eloquent and indignant Charles 
James Fox, characterize it as a system of * rob- 
bery and murder.” Imagination cannot picture to 
itself seenes of greater cruelty and wickedness, 
than have disgraced the actors in that horrid dra- 
ma, Which still lingers on the ensanguined stage of 
Africa; as of in mockery of the sympathies of 
weeping humanity, and in defiance of the denuncia- 
tions of the civilized world. It has been. from the 
begimning to the present day, a system of rapine, 
Vidainy, and injustice, and every hnman being 
which it has dragged from the land of his nativity 
into servitude, nas been wickedly despoiled of bis 
natural rights Let his liberty have been ravisbed 
‘tom him, uncer the pretext of the mght of pul 

ase, or bY toe upg@amy violence vi tne kidnap- 
ber, suli its seizure wasa “robbery,” and all the 
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claims vpon the services of himself and his off- 
spring, accruing under it, are unrighteous, and con- 
trary to the principles. of justice. And yet, to this 
system we are to look to for the origin of the title 
which Americans claim, to hold in bondage its 
wretched victims. Length of time cannot sancti- 
fy that title. The natural and rightful proprietor 
of the liberty thus rifled and witbheld from him, 
has never surrendered his claim to it—he never 
could surrender it—and if he could, he could not 
bind the freedom of his offspring. He is always 
ready and anxious to prosecute his rights; but there 
$s no tribunal to hear and redress him. Hence all 
Jaws and opinions recognizing human beings as 
absolute property, are founded in the mest egrege- 

erous absurdity, and in the violation not only of 
the fundamental laws of nature, but of the sacred 
principles which are the foundation of all free go- 
vernments. ( To be continued.) 





PRESBYTERIAN MOVEMENTS. 

The following Report is extracted from the proceedings 
of the Associate Reformed Church, at a meeting of the Sy- 
nod at Cadiz, Ohio, on the 25th Aprillast. It had been pre- 
viously submitted to the different Presbyteries, forming said 
Synod, for their judgment on the same-—G, U. Eman. 


REPORT ON SLAVERY. 


The Committee to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of slavery, with special instructions to report 
on the propriety of making it a term of communion, 
offer the following report— 

That your committee presume, from the form of 
the resolution under which they act, and by which 
their duties are defined, that slavery as it exists in 
some of these United States, has no advocates in 
Synod—that the principle of slavery and the prac- 
tice founded on it, none of our brethren will at- 
tempt to justify—but a doubt may still exist wheth- 
er it be so great a sin, that it ought to exclude a 
man from the privileges of the Christian Church. 


This being the views of the subject which they 
feel themselves authorized to take, it becomes ne- 
¢cessary to enter upon a strict and careful examina- 
tion of the scriptures; on the premises that, a just 
measure of the magnitude of the evil may be taken 
in the light which they afford. Doubtless, if slave- 
ry be a subject which the word of God has left 
somewhat loose, and at large—if there be neither 
particular precepts nor general principles of the 
christian revelation condemning it, no man ought 
to be excluded from the communion of the church 
on its account—but if it be clearly forbidden by 
particular precepts; if it can be shown to be con- 
trary to the whole tenor and spirit of christianity ; 
no man may plead that slaveholders are to be es- 
teemed obedient followers of Christ. 

That a species of servitude existed from a very 
early date in the history of the world, and is often 
alluded to in the scriptures, without being pointedly 
condemned, is too evident to admit of dispute. A- 
braham had servants born in his house and bought 
with his money. But servitude in the patriarchal 
and heroic ages, was a very different thing from the 
slavery of the Africans in modern times. That, 
was in general no more than a number of persons 
of inferior standing attaching themselves to the 
person and interest of a chieftian— This, had its 
Origin in force and fraud—is perpetuated by the 
strong hand of power—and is a condition in which 
the choice or the interests of the slave has no share. 
Abraham we are told armed his trained servants— 
a fact which does not agree to a state of absolute 
and involuntary servitude. In fact, Abraham and 
his servauts, constituted a tribe or nation, as na- 
tious then were. Hence he is spoken of asa 
mighty prince. And however ready we may be, on 
a superficial view, to suppose that the laws given to 
the Israelites, countenance a system of sle very. we 
shall find, that even among them, servitude was ve- 
ry different from the condi‘ion in which the Afri- 
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cans are held. 
teen servants. 


The Jews, in their special laws, were forbidden 
to make bondmen of their brethren. Under particu- 
lar circumstances, however, which are specified, 
Hebrews might become the servanis of their bre- 
thren—but were to go out free with their families 
on the seventh year. Both their bond men and 
their bond maids were to be of the heathen around 
them. But these were to be bought, not taken by 
force or theft, and the purchase was of course to 
bea fair one—for the Divine Lawgiver can never 
be supposed to have encouraged illicit trade. A 
drice was to be given, and to some party who had 
a right to receive it. Under what circumstances, or 
on what principles, such sales and purchases could 
have been vindicated on the grounds of natural and 
revealed law, we are not now bound to inquire. 
The opponent of Negro slavery is only concerned 
here, in common with others who would illustrate 
and defend the scriptures; and with all itis but a 
remote concern. But then, every fiftieth year was 
to be a jubilee, when they were to“ proclaim liber- 
ty throughout the land to all the inhabitants there- 
of” Now, it is the opinion of some whose names 
stand high as Biblical critics, that the jubilee ex- 
atended to all servants or slaves, and the broad phra- 
seology, “to all the inhabitants thereof,” certain- 
ly seems to favor the idea. To coorrespond with 
this view, the language, “ for a possession for you, 
and your children forever,” only means that they 
were not to be free at the death of the purchaser, 
but were to serve his children “forever”—i. «. 
through the whole intervening time till the Jubilee. 
We are not now to learn, that the word forver, 
though it expressed an eternal duration where used 
absolutely, is often limited by the nature of the sub- 
ject to which it apphes. If this view be correct— 
and it has prevailed so long in the church, and can 
boast too much respectable patronage, to be treat- 
ed with levity by any; absolute, unmerited, perpet- 
ual and hereditary slavery, could have no existence 
in the Jewish nation.—Be this as it may, however, 
we know that the Jews were commanded to cir- 
cumcise all born in their houses or bought with 
their money. But circumcision made its subject 
a Jew, and entitled him to all the privileges, civil 
and ecclesiastical, of a native Jew. If therefore a 
native Jew could not be retained:in servitude be- 
yond the sixth year, neither could these. For 
whose benefit then was the year of Jubilee intend- 
ed? For the benefit of adults who refused to be 
circumcised—of Hebrew servants and the children 
of Hebrew servants, who refused to avail themselves 
of the year of release. 

But the reason why the Hebrews were forbid- 


den to make bond-men of their brethren, deserves 
careful consideration: “They are my servants, 


Ziba, the servant of Saul had fif- 


vants, which I brought forth out of the land of 


Egypt, they shall not be sold as bondmen.” Be- 
cause they were God’s servants whom he had ge- 
deemed from Egyptian bondage, in token of a 
more glorious redemption from sin, they were not 
to be soldas bond-men. “ Both your bond-men 
and bond-maids shall be of the heathen.” The 
former dispensation was peculiar, limited, and ex- 
clusive. Phe heathen nations were not contempla- 
ted in the administration of the covenant of grace. 
The land of Israel was the only spot of this earth, 
where the participations of its blessings might be 
ordinarily expected, provision was indeed made 
for proselytes from other nations—but the admi- 
nistration of the covenant was not to reach them 
in their own lands. They were to come or be 
brought within its sphere. And their incorporation 
with the Jewish nation was indispensible. Hence, 
to bring the heathen among them as servants was 
to introduce them to the knowledge of the true re- 
ligion, and the only way in which they could be- 
come heirs of the promise. .But that peculiar and 
exclusive promise is now done away. God com-, 





mands all nations every where to repent? The 
heathen in their own lands have been yisited with 
God’s salvation. They are given to MeSsiah as his 
possession—the uttermost parts of the earth as his 


inheritance. So that, while the permission toe 
make bondmen of the heathen now ceases, the rea- 
son—the only reason which ever could reconcile 
it to God’s other ways which are “mercy and truth,” 
being now done away—the prohibition against 
making bondmen of those of their own nation now 
extenils to all men—seeing God claims the service 
of the heathen in their own lands, and when he cau+ 
ses the administration of the covenant which con~ 
templates them, actually to come to them, he brings: 
them to acknowledge his claim, and set down their 
names as his servants.—It would be improper here, 
to omit noticing the argument, which though com- 
mon, 1s not the less true—that even if it could be 
shewn that this command or permission authorized 
the Israelites to make slaves of the heathen in the 
most absolute sense of language, it would not justi- 
tify a similar conduct in us: because they were com- 
manded to exterminate the Canaanites; and he 
would be a most wretched expositer of scripture 
who should say that this is a proper example for 
other nations tocopy. In every case, the very ex- 
istence of a special permission, is as good proof as 
proof can be, that the thing permitted is unlawful, 
where no such permission exists. 
(To be continued.) 





CUBA IN 1821. 
From the New York Daily Advertiser. 
Letrer XIIl. 


With respect to the slave population, it may be remarked 
that it has greatly ehanged its character within a few years, 
so far as Havanna and Matanzas are concerned, and also in 
other places of any magnitude. On the plantations there is 
necessarily from the situations of the slaves, but little im- 
provement. There is an air of independence, manliness, 
and self consequence about the negroes, which I have never 
seen 10 my Own country. At the same time the laws of 
Havana are such, that if a negro raises his arm to strike a 
while, the latter may kill him with impunity. In confirma- 
tion of this opinion | would remark, that the same opinion 
comes almost irresistibly on the mind of every foreigner 
the moment he touches the mole at Havana. I have fre- 
quently seen a negro stop a gentleman in the street, and re- 
quest permission to light a segar by one which the gentle- 
may was smoking, and what surprized me more was, that 
in all cases the request was granted without the least besi- 
sation. Ihave as often heard gentlemen make the same 
request of the negroes. I inquired of a young Cuban if such 
things were not of recent }date, and how it came to pass. 
He replied that unti) within a few years it was not known; 
that it was necessary to be more civil to themthan former- 
merly; that be himself possessed 41 slaves, but that he wish- 
ea the island might be free, notwithstanding, and added with 
emphasis, ‘* manana, manana,” to-morrow, to-morrow. 

_ The soldiers form a part of the population of Havana dis- 
inct in teeling from the others. I took occasion to con- 
verse with them in order to ascertain their feelings towards 
the king and the government of ,the island, knowing that 
from the officers their true opinion could not be learned. One 
young soldier of 22 years told me, that he had been foreed 
into the army when quite young, and that subsequently he 
bad been sent to Cuba fora term of service of six years, 
but added, ‘* Six means twenty: I have but little hope of re- 
turning, and the greater part of the battalion are in the 
same condition.” As the news of the war between Spaia 
and Portugal bad arrived but a short time previous, and’ 
Mr. Canning’s speech wes published, I inquired of him 
what he would do if the English came to attack him in the 
Moro? ‘ Would that might beso, for then I should retura 
sooner.” Another soldier made*the same remark, and used 
the same word in reference to the English, (oxala! oxala! 
These small ibings, together with others of a simliar ki 
serve to shew the feelings of the soldiers. ” 

It may be remarked, with regard to the different cl 
that it is very difficult for a foreigner to distinguish betw 
the negro and the white pry +e Cubans in general are — 
darker than the Spaniards of the mother country. Indeed 
there is no standard; for the grades exist from the light 
to the coal black of Afriea, and the extreme heat of Cuba 
giving a curi to the hair after afew generations, it would 
require more nicety of distinction than the knight of ol@ 
possessed, who conld 

“ divide 
*' A hair "twixt south, and south-west side,” 
to divine to whieh class of the population a man belonged. 
It 1s said, however, that oe of the most respectable Spa- 








viards are os punctiliows on this point ay the most scrupa- 
lous yankee could be. iin | 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


» From the Alexandria Gazette. 


VIEWS OF THE BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF ALEXAN- 
DRiA FOR AMELIORATING AND IMPROVING THE CON- 
DITION OF THE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

-No. IX. 

Although we would not advise a sudden emanci- 
pation of all the slaves in this country, without first 
preparing them in some measure for the enjoy- 
ment of freedom, yet we think the historical facts 
adduced in our two last numbers, sufficiently prove 
that that there would be much /ess danger atten- 
dant on such an act, than we have reason to appre- 
“‘hend under the present system. ‘There are, how- 
ever, some other instances of emancipaiion more 
immediately relating to our own country, which we 
shall proceed to notice in the present number. For 
these facts we are also indebted to the researches 
of Clarkson, whose unwearied exertions in the cause 
of humanity and justice, can never be too highly 
appreciated. 

“In examining,” says he, “a period comprehend- 

ing the last forty years, I find no less than six or 
seven instances of the emancipation of African 
slaves in bodies. The first of these occurred at 
the close of the first Americanwar. “ A number 
of slaves bad run away from their North Ameri- 
can masters and joined the British army.—When 
peace came the British Government did not know 
what. to do with them.—Their services were no 
longer wanted. To leave them behind, to fall again 
into the power of their masters, would have been 
great cruelty as well as injustice, (after having 
promised them their freedom,) and as to taking 
them to England, what could be done with them 
there? It was at length determined to give them 
their liberty, and to disband them in Nova Scotia, 
and to settle them there upon grants of land as Bri- 
tish subjects and as freemen. The Nova Scotians, 
on learning their destination, were alarmed. They 
could not bear the thought of having such a num- 
ber of black persons among them, and particular- 
ly as these understood the use of arms. The go- 
vernment, however, persevering in its original in- 
tention, they were conveyed to Halifax, and distri- 
buted from thence into the country. Their num- 
ber, comprehending men, women and children, 
were two thousand and upwards. To gain their 
livelihood, some of them worked upon little por- 
tions of land of their own; others worked as car- 
penters; others became fishermen, and others work- 
ed for hire in other ways. In process of time they 
yaised places of worship of their own, and had 
ministers of their own, hou their own body. 

“They led a harmless life, and gained the charac- 
ter of an industrious honest people from their 
white neighbors. A few years afterwards, the 
land of Nova Scotia being found too poor to an- 
_gwer, and the climate too cold for their constitu- 

tions, anumber of them, to the amount of between 

thirteen and fourteen hundred, volunteered to form 
anew colony, which was then first thought of at 

Sierra Leone-—Accordingly having been convey- 

ed there, they realised the objects in view; und they 

are to be found there—they, or their descendants 

—most of them independent, and seme of them in 

affluent circumstances, at the present day. 

“4 second case may be taken from what occur- 
xed at the second or last American war.—it may be 


"remembered that a large British naval force, hav-| 


ing on board a powerful land force, sailed in the 
year, 1p14 to make a descent on the coast of the 
Soutifern States of America. 
when Janded, marched to Washington and burnt 
most of its public buildings. It was engaged also, 
at different times, with the American army in the 


The British army, | 


to ship them to Trinidad, as free labourers. 


by PLUNDER. 
Governor of the Island, settled them where he sup- 
posed the experiment would be most safely made. 
The result has shewn his discernment. These ve- 


America, and afterwards emancipated in a body at 


and with so much good conduct, that the calumnies 
originally spread against them, have. entirely died 
away.” 


the regiments of black troops in the British West 
Indies. Some of these had been originally purcha- 
sed in Africa, net as slaves, but as recruits, and 


many hundreds of these were transported to Sierra 
Leone, and others set at liberty, and settled upon 
grants of land given them by the government. 


Charles M’Carthy, the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
that they have conducted themselves to his satisfac- 
tion, anc? that they will prove a valuable addition 
to that colony. c 

A fourth case may comprehend what we call the 
cuptured negroes in the colony now mentioned. 
These are totally distinct from those either in the 
first or in the last of the cases which have been 
mentioned. It1is well known that these were taken 
out of slave ships, captured at different times from 
the commencement of the abolition of the slave 


landed they were made free. “After having been 
recruited in their health, they were marched in bo- 
dies into the interior, where they were taught to 
form villages and to cultivate land for themselves. 
—They were made free as they were landed from 
the vessels, from fifly, to two or three hundred at a 
time.” “They occupy at present twelve towns, in 
which they have both their churches and their 
schools. Regents’ ‘Fown having been one of the 
first established, containing upwards of thirteen 


has become a pattern for industry and good exam- 
le.” 

“The people there have now entirely fallen into 
the habits of English society. They are decently 
and respectably dressed. They attend divine wor- 
ship regularly. They exhibit an orderly and mo- 
ral conduct. Ir their town little shops are begin- 
ning to make their appearance, and their lands 
shew the marks of extraordinary cultivation. Ma- 
ny of themy after having supplied their own wants 


thé purchase of superfluities or comforts.” 

The fith and sixth cases mentioned by @larkson, 
are those of the Spanish slaves in South America, 
and the French of St. Domingo, which we have 
already touched upon in our former numbers, 


of which no injury,—but on the contrary, very 
‘great benefit has ensued: and, in the other one, 
that of St. Domingo, none of those calamiteus con- 
sequences would have taken place, had net the 
French, some years after granting the slaves their 
liberty, attempted, by means of a military force, to 
‘bring them again under the yoke. 

As another case in point, we may cite the pros- 


field. During these expeditions, some hundreds of|ria, which promises fair to become highly useful, 


slaves in.these parts joined the British standard by 
invitation. 


When the campaign was over, the 
same difficulty occurred about disposing of these, 
as inthe former case. It was determined, at length, 


as an asylum for the eppressed, and already seems 
like a “star in the East,” presaging a brighter day 
than has yet dawned upon our conntry. 

‘The industry, perseverance, and correct deport- 





But 
here—that is at Trinidad—an objection was stated 
against receiving them; buton a different ground 
from that which had been stated in the similar case 
in Nova Scotia. The planters of Trinidad were 
sure that no free negroes would ever work; and, 
therefore, that the slaves in question would, if made 
free and settled among them, support themselves 
Sir Ralph Woodford, however, the 


ry men, formerly slaves in the Southern States. of 


Trinidad, are now earning their own livelihood, 


others in Jamaica and elsewhere. In the year 1819, 


It appears from accounts received from Sir 


trade, to the present moment; and that on being 


hundred souls, stands foremost in improvement, 


forthe year, have a surplus produce in hand, for 


Here there are six cases of emancipation, in five- 


|perous siiuation of the American colony at Libe-| 


—_ 


ment of the emigrants who compose that colony, 
furnish another evidence no less strong than those 
we have just mentioned, that the African character 
is susceptible of improvement; that it is peculiar. 
ly, mild and tractable when governed with kind- 
ness, and that none of those alarming consequen- 


told by the advocates of slavery, will attend the 
emancipation of the negroes. 

We cannot, however, expect them, or any other 
race of human beings, however mild may be their 
character, to submit forever without resistance fog 
despotism the most galling and oppressive that ever 
was endured by man. We do not pretend to say that 
all the slaves in this country are treated with cruel- 
ty; but it is obvious to every person of reflection, 
that all slaves are liable to a change of masters, 
and that in this country, where there are scarcely 


The third case mentioned by Clarkson, is that of/any laws to protect them in their mghts, none of 


them can be considered beyond the reach of the 
the lash of cruelty, and the goad of avarice. 

The whole history of mankind furnishes the most 
conclusive evidence that the oppressor must, sooner 
or later give up his victims, or suffer the most calam- 
itous consequences, We cannot expect this country 
to escape the operation of the general laws of nature: 
the slaves must be liberated, or our country will be 
ruined; and the sooner it shall be seriously begun, 
the more easy will be its accomplishment. 

That slavery is wrong in itself, few in this part 
of the country will venture to deny: that is indi- 
vidually unprofitable, many who hold them will ad- 
mit; and every year’s experience will increase the 
number of these.—That it is a most alarming evil 
to our country, has long been asserted by the wi- 
sest and best of our statesmen, and its injurious ef- 
fects upon our morals, our habits, our individual 
wealth, and our national strength, are too obvious 
to require a further elucidation. 

Nor is there any sufficient excuse for those whe 
continue to hold them.—If they are too patriotic to 
liberate them in this country, the way is now open 
for sending them to a more hospitable shore.—If 
they think the slaves require some preparation for 
liberty, let them at once set about the work of im- 
provement, which may be so conducted as not to 
militate against the interest of the master, but it 
will, on the contrary, if properly conducted, great- 
ly promote it.—An instance, in which it has been 
successfully attempted, and with great advantage to 
the master, will be given in our next number, to 
which we would particularly solicit the publie at- 
tention. . 





From Niles’ Weekly Register. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS.—The senior editer of 
the “ Register,” lately spent one day in the delight- 
ful county of Bucks.—A man from many parts of 
our country, wherein large tracts of naturally fere 
tile land have been turned into desert places by 
miserable cultivation, would think himself as m 
another world, if secretly transported, and, for the 
first time, placed on some of the rising grounds in 
this county, from which, on every side, he may 
behold the stately stone houses and big barns of the 
farmers seated in the midst of plenty—while al- 
most every animal that he meets, man woman of 
child, horses or cattle, shows the ‘comforts and 
abundance that rewards the toil of the cultivator of 
itheir own fields in that happy part of the United 
|States. Lnads are worth from 50 to 75 doliars 
|per acre, even at their present depressed valua- 
, tion. 

The following statistical items were furnished by 
the intelligent and respectable farmer with whom I 
passed the day, and 1 am certain that he wislied ra- 
ther to diminish than exaggerate them. 

Two full bands and a boy, employed the whole 
year, and {wo additional hands for one month da- 
ring bay-making and harvest, wjth two workin 
horses and two oxen, are esteemed competen 














ces need be feared, which we have so often been 
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with the farmer’s Own care and occasional help, to 


~ keep things in order, to manage a farm of 180 or 


900 acres, about the tenth part of which being in 
wood. 
year respectively, the boy is clothed and fed, and 
the harvest hands cost 11 dollars each per month, 
besides subsistence. 

On such a farm and with these aids, the season 
being usually :ood, the following articles may be, 
and are produced—i000 bushels of corn, 350 
bushels of wheat, 1,200 bushels of oats, 100 bush- 
els of rye, $00 bushels of potatoes, with some flax 
or clover seed, &c. and 15 steers of 600lbs. each, 
fatted for the market, and 3,000 Ibs. of pork made 
for sale, besides, as to beef and pork, what is re- 
quired for family use. Six or seven cows, and two 
or three other horses are kept. ‘The steers and 
pork as just stated, are sold, together with 500 
bushels of corn, nearly 300 hundred of. wheat, 800 
of oats, 200 of potatoes, 60 of rye, with severa! 
other small articles, amounting to a considerable 
sum, and the products of the orchards, being 
made the most of by the same hands employed, 
sometimes yield the value of 300 dollars a year, 
chiefly obtained for ffuit sold, cider made, or whis- 
key distilled. ‘The family of the farmer consists of 
about 12 persons, all told, and they have abundance 
of the good things of this life, and liberally partake 
ofits luxuries. The people in general, are clean 
and tidy, with rosy cheeks and hard hands, and it 
did my heart good to look at the neatly and com- 
fortably clad children, as they playfully passed to 
or from their schools. 

When my friend had furnished the preceding 
facts,as generally applicable to the the farmers in 
his neighborhood, I told him that our southern peo- 
ple would not believe them—but he observed, “they 
were not the less true on that aceount.” He has a 
flock of sheep, and might considerably increase it 
with a very small additional expense for labor; but 
said, they were not worth having at the present 
time, because of the low price of wool. 

The rotation of the principal creps are as fol- 
lows:—corn, oats, wheat, hay pasture. 


THE YOUTHEUL MARTYR. 

A little African negro only ten years of age, went 
to hear the preaching of one of the missionaries, and 
became, through his instrumentality, a convert to 
the Christian rehgion. His master (an inveterate 
enemy to the missions) hearing of it, commanded 





him never to go again, and declared he would have’ 


him whipped to,death if he did. The poor little 
boy, in consequence of this command, was very 
miserable. He could searcely refrain from going, 
yet he knew his death would be inevitable if he did. 
In this critical situation he sought direction and as- 
sistance at the throne of grace; and after ‘having 
done this, he felt convinced that it was his duty stil] 
to attend, but to be careful that this should never 
interfere with his master’s business, and for the 
rest to leave himself in the handsof God. He 
therefore went, and on his return was summoned to 
his master’s presence, and after much violent lan- 
guage, he received five and twenty lashes; and then 
in a tone of blasphemous ridicule, his master ex- 
claimed, “What can Jesus Christ do tor you now?” 
“He enables me to bear it patiently,” said the poor 
ehid. “ Give him five and twenty lashes more,” 
exclaimed the cruel wretch. He was obeyed. “And 
What can Jesus Christ do for you now,” asked the 
unfeeling monster. * He helps me to look forward 
to future reward,” replied the little sufferer. “Give 
im five and twenty lashes more,” cryed the inhu- 
Man tyrant, in atransport of rage. They compli- 
ed; and while heelistened with savage delight to the 
*torted groans of his dying victim, he again de- 
Mauded, “What can Jesus Christ do for you now?” 
be youthful martyr with the last effort of expi- 
‘ing Nature, meekly answered. * He enables ne io 
ao for you Massa,” and instantly breathed his 


The two hands cost 100 er 90 dollars a! 
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IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS, 

The following is extracted from the proceedings of the 
* Columbiana Abolition Society,” at a meeting in New-Lisben, 
Ohio, onthe 7th inst. This is something like going to work 
in earnest. They resolve to withhold their suffrage from all 
persons who are “ not decidedly opposed to the system of 
slavery, and who will not use every lawful effort to remedy the 
evil.” Letthe friends of genuine republicanism ‘through- 
out the Uvited States act upon this principle, and we shall 
soon witness a change for the betier. 


It will be said, by some, that the people in the free states 
have nothing to do in this matter.—But it is a grand mistake! 
THEY GUARANTEE THE OPPRESSION OF THE CO- 
LORED RACE IN THIS COUNTRY. Let them wash 
their hands of the crime.—They are not yet washed.— 
There is blood on every finger ! 


On motion ef A. G. Richardson, 

Resolved, That this Society will not support for any office 
that may depend upon the suffrages of the people, any per- 
son or persons who are not decidedly opposed to the system 
of slavery, as it is now tolerated in the United States, and 
who will not use every lawiul effort both in their official 
and individual capacities, to remedy the evil by tue most 
speedy and efficient means. And that a committee of three 
be appointed to draught an address to the people of this 
county on the subject, whose duty it shall be to bring this 
resolution to bear particularly upon the ensuing election 
for the state Legislature.—Resolved, that it is the sense of 
this society that in so: doing it enters not into the views of 
any party, butacts solely from a sense of duty and a reli- 
ance on the justice of the measure. 

On motion of Joseph Richardson, 

Resolved, That this society approve of petitioning con- 
gress at the next session, to take immediate measures for 
the gradual abolition of slavery throughout the United 
States, by passing laws for that purpose. 

Resolved, That this soeiety take measures to make known 
the foregoing resoJutions to the different abolition societies 
throughout the United States, and request their concur- 
rence therein. 

Resolved, That the acting committee be instructed to 
draught a petition, and to have a sufficient number ot copies 
printed for circulation, in order to obtain signers to carry 
into effect the first resolution. 





WILLIAM H. FITZHUGH. 

This gentleman is the owner of aJarge number of Slaves, 
in Virginia, and is about making an experiment, which 
must be highly approved by every philanthropist. The fol- 
lowing statement is furnished by the “‘ Benevolent Society of, 
Alexandria,” and will commané a general perusal, among all 
ciasses of our citizens. Fitzhugh is a member of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society; and were the rest of the inflluen- 
tial members of that Association to edopt as patriotic meas- 
ures as he has done, the effect produced thereby would be 
extremeiy beneScial to the cause of justice and universal 
right. 
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(hem from making any injudicious use of their mouey. The 
balance of their earnings is to go towards the purchase of 








world the more deserving among them whom he intends to 
liberate. He furnishes them with a team for ploughing 
whenever they require it, for which he charges them a mo- 
derate hire, and he gives them credit for all the days” work 
tev do for him. 

He informs us that the experiment has thus faf been ve- 
ry satisfactory. Thé first family has been setiled in this 
way about six months, during which time they have been 
uousually industrious, and have shown a laudable pride in 
keeping the farm in order. The second family has just been 
settled, and he intends to pursue the same course with oth- 
ers if he shal] continue to be successful. We feel great 
hopes that this benevolent and patriotic enterprise will be 
crowned with success, and that it will encourage others to 


‘* go and do likewise.” ; - 





FRANCES WRIGHT’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
It will be remembered that a short notice of this lady's 
visit to Europe, was inserted last week, in our news depart- 
ment. It appears, by letters from Nashoba, that she has 
been induced to undertake the voyage for the benefit of her 
jhealth. The business of the establishment will be conduct- 
‘ed, during her absence, by the resident trustees, appointed 
some months since, of whom her sister, Camilla Wright, 
is one. The following statement of their proceedings, rela- 
tive tothe slaves under their care, has been politely fur- 
nished the editor of this paper, for publication, by ene of 
the Trustees, 





NasnoBa, Jouxe 25th, 182%. 
To the Editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
Mr. Lunpy:—Believing that you take an interest in our 
proceedings, I send you a few extracts from our records, to 
which you are at liberty to give publicity. | Yours, &e: 
JAMES RICHARDSON, Corresponding Trustee: 


Sunpay, Mar 6, 1827. 

Frances Wright, Camilla Wright, Robert Dale Owen, 
Richesson Whitbey, and James Richardson, resident 
trustess. 

It is agreed to continue the plan of work for the slaves, 
detailed in the published “ Communication from the Trus- 
tees of Nashobs.” 

Agreed, that if any of the slaves neglect their duty, and 
thus retard the object of the plan, we will exclude such 
slaves from the benefit of the plan, and will treat them, aes 
cording to the slave system, until it shal] appear that their 
habits are changed for the better. The wish of two-thirds 
of the slaves, expressed at two successive weekly meetings, 
will be considered by us as sufficient ground for separating 
any slave from the others, as having been deficient im 
industry. 

Agreed, that it is inexpedient to delegate to any trustee, 
a discretionary power over the slaves, so long as they are 
not managed, in other respects, on the slave system. 

Agreed, that in case of disobedience on the part of a slave 
to his manager, the manager shall report the case to the 
trustees, who shall call a meeting of the slaves, and public» 
ly examine and pass sentence on the offender. 

Monpay Evewinc, May 7, 1827. 
Did not meet the slaves yesterday evening, owing to the 
indisposition of Frances Wright. 

Met them this evening. Frances Wright endeavored to 
explain to them the powers with which she had invested 
the trustees; her reasons for investing the trustees with 
these powers; and the resolutions which the trustees had 
passed. 

Dilly and Redrick were reprimanded for interchanging 





It is truly gratifying for us to be able to state that Wm. 
| H. Fitzhugh, of Ravensworth, who owns a great number of 


‘abusive language, instead of layiag their respective com- 


| slaves, 1s now endeavoring to improve their condition, and ; plaints before us. 


j aud has adopted a plan somewhat similax tothat above re-! 


lated,* but even more liberal inits details. He bas settled 


| two families of his slaves on sma!l farms attached to the 


Willis was made to retract the threat which he had utter- 
ed, of avenging, with his own hands, the wrongs of Dilly. 
Kitty was reprimanded for washing, and receiving pay for 


They are to pay bim a rent for the land and for the stock} washing the clothes of Mr. Roe, instead of carrying them te 


| tavensworth estate, which they ure to cultivate as tenanis. 
} He 


furnished them but nothing fir the hire of themselves 
, keeps a regular account with them, giving them eredit for 
, all the products of their farms, and charging them with the 
lrent, and with such necessaries and comforts as they re- 
| quire, which are always to Le furnished by him, to prevent 





* The plan adopted, some years since, by Joshua! Steele, 
iu the island of Barvadves. A review of it by the write: 
of the essays for the Scciety in Alexandria, will shortly ap- 

} pear in the Gemius of Universal Emancipatiog.—EZditor. 


Sukey, the washerwoman—she was also made toreturn the 
25 cents to Mr. Roe. 
Sunpay Evenino, May 18, 1827. 
Met the slaves—Frances Wright informed them of her 
intention to depart to-morrow on a Visit to Europe, for the 
benefit of her health. 
Robert Dale Owen called their attention to the difference 
between our mode of mane put, and that to which they 


a 
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their freedom, or to be-appropriated for setting outin the | : 
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had been previously accustomed; and pointed out to them 
the direct and uniform bearing which our regulations had 
on their happiness. 

. Turspar, May 15, 1827. 

Mamselle Lolotte, a free colored woman, and family, ar- 

rived from New-Orleans. 
Sunpay Eventnc, May 20, 1827. 

Camifla Wright and James Richardson resident trustees. 

Met the slaves—Camilla Wright repeated to them how 
the work was to proceed in Mr. Whitbey‘s absegce. She 
also informed them that to-morrow, the children, Delila 
Lacy, Julia, and Alfred, will be taken altogether from un- 
der the management of their parents, and will be placed, 
until] our shool is organized, under the management of 
Mamselle Lolotte; that all communication between the pa- 
rents and children shall, in future, be prevented, except 
such as may take place by the permission, and in the pre- 
sence, of the manager of the children. 

Sarurpay Eveninc, May 26, 1827. 

Agreed, that the slaves shall not be allowed to receive 
money, clothing, food, or indeed any thing whatever, from 
any person resident at, or visiting this place, whether 
trustee, coadjutor, probationer, or stranger: and, that any 
article so received, shall be returned to the giver in the 
presence of the slaves and of the trustees. If the giver be 
absent, the article shall be destroyed by the receiver, in the 
presence of the trustees and of the slaves. 

Agreed, that the slaves shall not be permitted to eat, else- 
where than at the public meals; excepting in case of such 
sickness asmay render confinement to their cabins necessary. 

Sunnpay Evenine, Mar 27, 1827. 

Met the slaves—Camilla Wright informed them of the 
regulations agreed to yesterday evening. 

Dilly having given utterance a day or two ago, to some 
grumbling at having so many mistresses. James Richard- 
son stated to them, that itis very true they have many 
mistresses as well as many masters, and that in all proda- 
bisity, they will soon have more of both; as every free per- 
son who shall reside here, whether black, white, or brown, 
will be, in some sort, their master or their mistress; that 
this is just the difference between a free person and a slave; 
and that they can get rid of’ these masters and mistresses 
jn no other way than by working out their freedom; when 
they wil! be transformed into masters and mistresses them- 
selves; but that, in the mean time, they will gradually find 
out, that this multiplicity of superiors, so far from being a 
hardship, igof palpable advantage to them, in preventing 
them from being at the mercy of the temper of any one in- 
dividual, and in rendering the concurrence of at least a 
majority of the resident trustees, an indispensible pre- 
timinary to the infliction of even the slightest possible pun- 
4ishment, for the greatest possible offence. 

Friar, June 1, 1827. 


Met the slaves at dinner time—Isabel had laid a com- 
plaint against Redrick, for coming during the night of 
Wednesday to her bedroom, uniavited; ‘and endeavering, 
without her consent, to take liberties with her person. vg 


views of the sexusl relation had been repeatedly given t 


the slaves: Camilla Wright again stated it, and informed 
the slaves that, as the conduct of Redrick, which he did not 
deny, was a gross infringement of that view, a repetition of 


such conduct, by him, or by any other of the men, ought 


in her opinion, to be punished by flogging. She repeated’ 
that we consider the proper basis of the sexual intercourse 
to be the unconstrained and unrestrained choice of beth par- 
Nelly baying requested a lock for the door of the 
room in which she and Isabel sleep, with the view of pre- 


ties. 








ali colors are equal in rank, and that whatever distinctions 
may be established on this place, color shall form the basis 
of none of them. 
Suwpay Evenine, June 10, 1827. 
Met the siaves—Stated to them that, as some of them 
have on two occasions broken the swing, by using it ina 
riotous manner, they shall no longer be permitted to use it 
at all+-we added, that they cannot be allowed to partake 
witb us of any such amusement, until their habits Shall be- 
come more refined, than at present. 
Wepwnespay Joxs 18, 1827. 

Willis having reported to us that Henry declined coul- 
tering [ploughing] to-day, on the plea of pain in his knee 
joint, to which he is subject— we met the slaves at break- 
fast time, and told them that, though we did not doubt that 
Henry’s knee gave him more ov Jess pain, we had not suffi- 
cient confidence in his veracity to trust in his statement, 
regarding the degree of ailment; that we would, therefore, 
take their votes respecting the capacity of Henry to follow 
the oxen to-day. From this vote we stated that, we would 
exclude willis, because he now acts as director of their 
work, and Maria, because she now cohabits with Henry. 
There were 10 votes, 5 each way. We gave our opinion 





as the casting vote, in support of Henry’s capacity to coul- 
ter [plough.} He was therefore ordered to attend to it. 
Suxpay Evenine, June 17, 1827. 
Met the slaves—James Richardson informed them that, 
last night, Mamselle Josephine* and he began to live to- 
gether; and he took this oceasion of repeating to them our 
views on color, and on the sexual relation. 





* A Quarteroon, daughter of Mamselle Lolotte. 





THE CONSPIRACY IN HAYTI. 

By recent arrivals from Port-au-Prince, the editor of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation has received letters and 
papers, both frem Port-au-Prince and Cape Haytien; the 
latest of which bears date, July 11. The Feuille du Com- 
merce of the 8th inst. contains President Boyer’s procla- 
mation, relative to the late conspiracy, a translation of 
which is given below. The four persons executed, as sta- 
ted last week, were a Captain, a Lieutenant, a Sergeant, 
and a private. Four more have been arrested, among 
whom 1s a Commandant, and were soon expected to be exe- 
cuted. Belgarde, the prime mover and contriver of the 
plot, is not yet taken.* Letters and verbal accounts of pas- 
sengers represent that all is again quiet. Not a single offi- 
cer or citizen of high rank and respectability bas yet been 
implicated. The President appears to be under no appre- 
bension of the success of the conspirators. 
he frequently walks out among the people with a single at- 
tendant. 


We understand that the conspirators intended to shoot 


the President on his way from the city to his country seat, 
which he visits daily. After the discovery of the plot, he 
observed to his guards as they were passing along, through 


lains were then concealed there. 


from making the diabolical attempt. 


It is said that 


a thick wood, that he did not doubt. that some of the vil- 
One of those who were 
shot,confessed,upon his trial, that several of them were at that 
moment even so near that they heard the President's remarks. It 
is probable that they were deterred by this circumstance, 


It is said that those engaged in this plot, assign, as their 
reason for it, that the money sent to France to indemnify 


great military force, and turn their attention wholly to the 
arts of peace, they will exhibit no greater disposition to 
foster a spirit opposed to order and civil government, than 
may be seen in the other most civilized nations. 


[Translated for the Genius of Universal Emancipation. ] 


Liberty. Equality. 
Repvsuic or Hartt. 


Proclawatiorn, 


BY 

JEAN PIERRE BOYER, PRESIDENT OF HAYTI. 
HaYTiENns:— 

Divine Providence, which watches over the destinics of 
Hayti, has just given us a new proof of his protection, in 
disclosing a plot which threatened to plunge the country ig 
all the horrors of anarchy. 

Some ill-disposed persons, the enemies of peace and pub- 
lic tranquility, influenced by ambition and avarice, imagine 
ed that there was no other mode of promoting their own 
advancement than by conspiring against the chief of the 
State. But it was not only at my life they aimed; it was to 
pillage and destroy your property, and to massacre your 
families! Yes! It was on the general sorrow, that they 
founded the hope of their elevation. But Heaven has nof 
permitted them to accomplish the horrible crime; the eon- 
spirators were arrested, and delivered into the hands of the 
law. 

Crrizens—It has grieved you to learn the attrocity of this 
plot against the safety of the State. Be assured, that you 
may confide in the energy of the Government, and that this 
odious attempt is well calculated to excite you to greater 
vigilance. Your interest requiring you to maintain order, 
you may defy the attempts of wicked men, from whom no. 
thing is sacred, and whose designs will always be unmask- 
ed; no matter under what cunning they hide their ame 
bition, 

So.tpiers—Although among your ranks some traitors 
have been found, who wished to wound the bosom of their 
country, I have the satisfaction of knowing, that there are 
some brave men, who will lay open their perfidious machi- 
nations. The crime of a few officers and subalterns, un- 
worthy of marching by your side, ought not to tarnish the 
honor of anarmy which deserves the gratitude of the na» 
tion, and which possesses my entire confidence. Faithful 
to your duty, you will continue to sustain, in the opinion of 
the world, the immortal glory which you have acquired. 
Given at the National Palace, Port-au-Prince, the 4th of 
July, 1827—of Independence the 24th. BOYER. 





GENERAL JACKSON. 
The paragraph below, is copied from the New-York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. The question appears to have origina- 
ted in Kentucky. I shall be slow to bé@lieve that General 
Jackson would at this day be guilty of carrying on the ‘‘law- 
ful business’? of men-dealing, although it is strongly com- 
mended by high authority in Maryland. It may be, that the 
following circumstance gave rise to the suspicion entertain- 
ed by the Kentuckian. Some years since, a gentleman, re- 
siding near the mouth of the Ohio river, informed me that 
aslave belonging to General Jackson having abscended, 
was taken up and committed to jail (if I mistake not) in Als 
bama. The General got word of it, and went for him— 
After identifying him, he took him out of the jail, tied him 
to a joist, in a blacksmith-shop, and gave him a very severe 
flogging. He then took him home. This case has often 


the old colonists for the loss of their estates, should be ap- 
propriated to other uses.—But it is believed that the true 
cause is to be traced to a quite different source—that rest- 
less and reckless ambition, and love of office, which have 


been related in Kentucky, and possibly magnified so as t 
give rise to the statement relative to the General’s connes 
ion with the slave trade. 


venting the future uniovited entrance of any man; the lock 
was refused, as being, in its proposed use, inconsistent with 
the doctrine just explained; a doctrine which we are de- 


A question is propounded in a Kentucky paper, whien the 
people of this country are interested in having answered. 
We hope sincerely that it may be answered unequivocally 
and satisfactorily; not that our views &s to General Jack- 


ever been the instigators of deep criminality, in all nations, 
and in all ages of the world. This spirit can only be re- 





termined to enforce, and which will give to every woman 


a much greater security, than any lock can possibly do. 
Sonpay Eveninc, June 3, 1827. 


Met the slaves—Willis having, a few days ago, complain- 
ed to Camilla Wright, of Mamselle Lolotte’s children beat 
ihg his chiidren: thinking it was allowed becavse her’s 
James Richardson took this oppor- 
tunity of endeavoring to explain to the slaves, our views on 
He told them that, in our estimation, 


are a little the fairest. 


the subject of color. 
oe 


of public opinion, based on the inculcation and adoption o 
virtuous principles. 
are well disposed towards law and order. 


Bat when they shall have justice done them dy other na 


strained and confined within due bounds by the moral foree 
The great mass of the people of Hayti 
That there are 


a few turbulent spirits among them, is not to be denied.— 


tons, and shall feel themselves at liberty to disband their 


r| 50n’s qualifications for the Presidency, would be affected at 

ai] by the nature of the reply; but because we wish to see 
the Hero of New-Orleans freed from the imputation of ® 
foul stain. The inquiry is, whether it is pot a fact that Gene 
eral Jackson has been engaged for many years * in the pure 
chase of droves of negro slaves in Tennessee and Kentuc- 
| kv, and sending them to Louisiaa and o her seuthern mar 
kets for sale ?? We should not repeat this iterrozatory, 
if it had the epposrance of oeing made id.y and wentnly. 








days since; but its correctness is very much doubted. 


* We have a report tliat he was seen in Baltimore, a few 


it wenid to be made on accurate information; 
‘ centradicted if untrue. 





apd is easily 
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MAYOR'S REGULATIONS. 
The following curious “Notice” has been published in 
the daily papers of this city. 


MAYOR’S OFFICE.—NOTICE TO PERSONS OF CO- 
ROR. The City Watchmen are authorized and directed to 
arrest and convey to the Watch Houses of their districts, 
alt persons of color found in any of the streets, lanes, alleys 
or any open grounds in their respective Wards, at or after 
the hour of il o’clock, P. M. unless such person shall 
have a writtea permit, from his or her master or mistress. 

JACOB SMALL. 
Mayor of the City of Baltimore. 


This regulation of the Mayor is believed to be positively 
illegal, to say nothing of its oppressive tendency. It is well 
known that the business of some of our most orderly color- 
ed people (from whom the Jeast cause of complaint has ne- 
yer been witnessed by the mayor or any one else,) requires 
them tobe out after 11 o’clock at night.—And as the laws 
do not enjoin the watch to meddle with those who are de- 
meaning themselves ina peaceable and orderly manner, it is 
considered that the above regulation is an unauthorized and 
unnecessary assumption of power. I shall forbear making 
further remarks on it, at present, as I understand its legality 
will speedily be tested. 

gcc A correspondent suggests that it would be well for 
the free people of color not to expose themselves to the 
night air “at or after the hour of 11 o'clock P. M.” in 
ease of any fire; as SOME of them have no earthly ‘“‘mas- 
fer or mistress,” from whom to obtain a ‘‘permit;” and 
while this small regulation is in force the watchmen may 
think it their duty to ‘‘arrest and convey to the watch hou- 
ges of their districts all’? such persons, even upon such oc- 
tasions’—Verbum sat sapienti. 





KIDNAPPING. 

This oytrageous business is carried on with impunity, to 
ab alarming extent. To the abominable system of slave- 
trading, which is regularly practiced by men devoid of 
principle or human feeling, may be attributed the crimes 
thus perpetrated. Many free colored persons are taken 
from this section of country, of which we have forborne to 


r) make mention, in the hope that pending investigations may 
~ bring the wicked authors of the daring villany to the pun- 
sl ishment they deserve. Measures are in train to ferret out 
of a few of the vile monsters from their lurking places; but it 
ls sefiously HINTED to the Sovereign People, and the Con- 
of stituted Authorities of this nation,—that the best way to 
| change this state of things, and the ONLY way that it can 
be effected, is to ABOLISH THE PRACTICE OF HOLD- 
ING MANKIND AS PROPERTY. This must be done, or 
Te we shall be continually subject to the censures of the world 
ra and our own consciences, for our inconsistency, our weak- 
wa hess, or our wickedness, in suffering such heinous outra- 
cae ges to exist when we can prevent them. The people will 
ae, see this matter in its true light, bye and bye. 
ve _ ‘The Philadelphia “ Religioug Messenger” says: “ We 
ee, have been informed that two colored boys have mysteri- 
fe a disappeared from this city; supposed to have been 
that napped. Their names are James Wesley, aged’about 12 
saa ey and Isracl Watson, aged about 14 years. They be- 
» Ala- ong to Joseph Lewis, a master sweep, who lives in Apple 
aE: pear George's street, above Poplar Lane. They disap- 
bie peared about the 14th inst. and no trace or information 
overt oe them has since been obtained. The former has 
often a ee white and well set teeth; the toes of the latter 
as to i he spreading wider than is usual in such cases.” 
ae ae ead. nz, (Pa.) Journal, of the 21st inst. says: ** On 
tion neg evening our town was in considerable commo- 
ae wd Consequence of a barefaced attempt having been 
-ered. .  ) atrest, secure, and carry off, a colored man, born 
ocallf " Wis ‘own, and the offspring of free parents, under the pre. 
hey’ a his being a runaway southern slave. The principal 
16 900 \ Is business Was arraizned before a magistrate yester- 
nots 7 morning, to answer for his transgressions of the law, 
t Gene “oy mistake or some other eause was suffered to make 
ne pure is escape.” 
entuc- In a late number of : 
rp mar- b Sic... . ro the Lehigh Herald we also have the 
gee 3 Pe ~s in the bezinning of this week, two sweeps ui 
s easily tow, ‘rection of aa Indian-lookinz vagabond came to our 


Bivin s poor little black boy, one of the sweeps, afi) 
6 4i3 Bus the slip, informed Mr. Meeker, our jailor; 


that he had been kidnapped at Reading by the other two, 
and begged for protection: the jailor kept the little Sum- 
bo, and the other two cleared off for Easton. The day fol- 
lowing, the little fellow wus divested of his sweep unilorm, 
cleanly clad, through the liberality of some of our citizens, 
and sent home again. The big fellows denied the charge, 
band little Sambe insisted on it. We eanuot decide between 
them, but are glad to see the little fellow return home 
again. His master used bim cruelly.” 





HORRIBLE ! MOST HORRIBLE! ! 
In the last number of this paper, notice was taken of a 
** shooting excursion,” which was recently published in Ala- 
bama. Three men were then killed without a shadow of 
authority, other than lawless power. Below is detailed an 
account of the BURNING OF A HUMAN BEING!!! with 


of those heaven-daring monsters’ iniquity be filled ! Truly, 
the arm of an avenging God will sogn be extended over 
their demoniac heads! Is it possible that these things can 
be practiced under the government of the United States?— 
and dare the pretended friends of liberty longer hold their 
peace? Aman thatis jJukewarm in such a case, has become 
as callous-hearted as the prince of evil himself. His seul 
must be seared, and dead to every human feeling.—But 
read the article. 


Tuscatoosa, (Avas.) June 30.—Horrid Oc- 
currence.—Some time during the last week one of 
those outrageous transactions—and we really think, 
disgraceful to the character of civilized man— took 
place near the North East boundary line of Perry, 
adjoining Bibb and Autauga counties. ‘The cir- 
cumstances, we are informed by a gentleman from 
that county, are: © thata Mr. McNeily having lost 
some clothing or some other property of no great 
value, the slave of a neighboring planter was charg- 
ed with the theft. McNeily in company with 
his brother, found the negro driving his master’s 
wagon; they seized him, and either did, or were 
about to chastise him, when the negro stabbed 
McNeily, so that he died ia an hour atterwards— 
the negro was taken before a justice of the Peace, 
who, after serious deliberation, waved his authority 
—perhaps, through fear, as the crowd of persons, 
from the above counties had collected to the num-! 
ber of seventy or eighty near Mr. Peoples’ (the 
justice) house. He acted as president of the mob, 
and put the vote, when it was decided he should be 
immediately executed by being BURNT TO DEATH— 
the sable culprit was led to a tree and tied to it, 
and a large quantity of pine knots colleeted, and 
placed around him, and the fatal torch was applied 
to the pile, even against the remonstrances of seve- 
ral gentlemen who were present; and the miserable 
being was burnt to ashes. An inquest was held) 
over the remains, and the Sheriff of Perry Coun-, 
ty, with a company of about twenty men, repaired 
to the neighborhood where this barbarous act took 
place, to secure those concerned, but with what suc- 
cess we have not heard, but we hope he will succeed! 
in bringing the perpetrators of so high-handed a| 
measure to account to their Country for their con- 
du«t inthis affair, This is the second negro who 
has beea thus put to death without Judge or Jury in} 
that county. 











§C > DANIEL RAYMOND is acandidate for the House 
of Delegates in the Legislature of Maryland, and will be| 
strongly supported, by the voters of Baltimore, at the next | 
election. 

ROBERT WILSON jr. is a candidate to represent this ci- 
ty in the next Legislature of Maryland. 





TO COKRESPONDENTS. 

‘* Jay,” in reply to “ Wilberforce,” is received, and will 
appear pext week. 

5-7? Correspondents in this city are requested to drop 
thew communications in our Letter-Box, through the Front 
aoor of the Pris ting-office. Some expeuse is incurred when 








bhry are left at the posievilice, 


merely a semblance of legal process. When will the measure | 


Notices of Passing vents.” 


‘* The Herald of a noisy world.” 














FOREIGN. 


Colombia.—A letter from Laguyra, states, that “ the coup- 
ter-revolution at Guayaquil, we are oificially informed, has* 
been elfectually quelled, and Geveral BusTamenre, togeth- 
fer with a number of his officers, made prisoners, and are 
now on their March to Bogota, under a strong guard. How- 
ever much they may deserve death, | presume they wilb 
meet with the same lenity from the Liberator as those who 
have preceded them in similar aets of disaffection towards 
the government.” 

Colombia contains 12 Departments, 37 Provinces, 236- 
Cantons, 95 Towns, 154 Villages, 1340 Parishes, and 846 
Vice-Parishes or smaller villages. Her population is 2,800, 
000; of whom 103,892 are slaves. There are, besides, in 
the forests and mountains, 203,835 independent Indians. 
From the late census, it appears that the population has in- 
creased since 18231, when the present Constitution was 
adopted. 

We perceive with pleasure that the Clergy are said to be, 
with few exceptions, faithful and favorable to the actual 
state of things, and that all doubts and differences about 
Church patronage, preferment and gqvernmeat, tiave ceag- 
ed. The laws have been brought to bear, with all their ri- 
gour, on every ecclesiastic that forgot, in the pulpit, or in 
writing, the respect and allegiance due to the institutions 
of the country. 

A proclamation of the Governor of Vera Cruz, dated 
12th April last, invites natives and foreigners to offer plans 
for the projected canal between Vera Cruz and Aivarado. 
Each plan offered must be accompanied by an estimate of 
time and cost. The third part of the estimated expense of 
that which shall be adopted will be advanced as soon as its 
execulicn is begun; another third when it is half finished; 
and the remainder will be paid on its completien. 


Slave Law of Jamaica: —We learn, by recent arrivals from 
Jamaica, that a Consolidated Slave Law passed the House of 
Assembly on the 22d of December last, in which several 
clauses are inserted, having a very injurious bearing on the 
Missionary cause in thatisland. Itis provided for instance 
that “* slaves, found guilty of preaching and teaching as ana- 
baptists, or otherwise, without a permission from their own- 
er and the quarter Sessions for the parish, shall be punish- 
ed by whipping or imprisonment in the work house to hard 
labor;”—-that no sectarian minister or other teacher of re- 
ligion, is to keep open his place of meeting between suu- 
set and sunrise. 


In the year 1824, sixty vessels landed in Cuba, upwards 
of sixteen thousand slaves: of these ships a great number 
were French. In the first month of the year 1825. nine- 
teen vessels had left that port forthe coast of Africa, and 
twenty-five vessels (five French and fifteen Spanish) have ar- 
rived from thence, having previously landed within twenty 
leagues of Havana, five-thousand seven hundred, sixty-six 
negroes. 

From Greece, accounts are more favorable to the cause of 
freedom than formerly 


: DOMESTIC, 


Administration Meeting in Baltimore.—Delegates from alb 
the counties ip this State, except one, met in this city on 
the 23d inst. They have issued a long address to the peo- 
ple of the State, setting forth their reasons why the pre- 
sent Administration of the general government should be 
supported, and John Quincy Adams re-elected to the Pre- 
sidency, in preference to Andrew Jackson. 

Domestic Industry.—Meetings are held in many places, 
in the northern and middie States, to appoint delegates to 
the Harrisburg Convention. 


Earthquake.—Two slight shocks, with an interval be- 
tween them of about half a minute, were noticed by many 
persons ir, Frankfort, Ky. on the morning of the 5th instant. 
The same shock was felt the same day at Cincinnatti Ohio. 


Cherokee Republic—lo the year 1820, the Cherokee na- 
tion was organized and Jaid off into eight Districts oy a re- 
solve of the National Committee and Council. Bya recent 
resolution of the Council, a meeting of the people was held 
in each of these districts on the first of last month, for the 
appointment of three Delegates toa Convention, whieh was 
to meet on the 4th inst. to commence the important work 
of forming a Republican Constitution for the government of 
of the nation. The election in some Districts was very 
warm and closely contested; out of nine Delegates chosen 
in the three Districts from which returns have been receiv- 
ed, it is said that six speak the English language, and only 
three are ful! blooded Cherokees. John Koss is one of the 
three elected in Chickamaugee District. This, we believe, 
is the fir8t attempt of a tribe of American Indians to form a 
written Constitution. John Ross has gota very small portion 
of Indian bluod in his veins, his father being a Scotsman, 
and his mother a half or quarter blood. He is intelligent, 
and q‘ite the man o! business, and has been President of the 
Natioval Council singe 1817, when that body was organi- 
zed. He will of course, act a coospicuous part in the for- 
mation of the proposed constitution. 
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Hitevary Depariment. 


‘** It isthe gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 

= samme 

FROM THE RELIGIOUS MESSENGER. 


. The following hymn “ For a congregation of Negroes,”’ 
is from the pen of James Monreomery, the Poet, and was 
doubtless intended for the use of the slaves in the West In- 
dies. It may be sung by all classes; and will, we entertain 
not 4 doubt, be an acceptable addition tothe hymns of our 
colored population in the South. A copy of this beautiful 
hymn, it is believed, has not, previously to the present, 
found its way to the American public, 


Hymn, 
For a Congregation of Negroes. 


Our Master, Jesus, reign’d above, 
The Lord of all was he, 

And yet he chose to set his love, 
O wond’rous love ! on me. 

















‘ 


Ouf Master, Jesus—bless bis name ! 
1 love to hear the sound— 

When I was lost to seek he came, 
And, O thank God ! He found. 


Our Master, Jesus, from his birth, 
My sins and sorrows bore ! 

And while He lived like me on earth, 
A servant’s form He wore. 


Our Master, Jesus, went to preach 
The Gospel every where, 

And by his own example, teach 
How we the cross should wear. 


@ur Master, Jesus, crucified 
By hands of wicked men, 

Pray’) for his murderers;—then He died, 
He died, but rose again. 


Our Master, Jesus, sufered this, 
The world from heli to save, 

And bring to Heaven’s amazing bliss, 
The freeman and the slave. 


Our Master, Jesus, takes delight 
In hearts mace pure within, 

Though we are black, our souls are white, 
When he forgives our sins. 


Our Master, Jesus, who didst give 
Thyself to die for me, 

Grant the poor negro grace to live, 
And grace to die to Thee. 





FROM THE U. &. REVIEW, AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Lints, 
On seeing a child kneeling wpon his Mother's grave in tears, 


while his play-fellows were sporting among the monuments of 


the dead. 
‘ O, soft are the breezes that play round the temb, 
And sweet with the violets wafted perfume, 
With lillies and jessamine fair.” 
Bowring’s Russian Poets, 


Child! dost thou mourn o’er the narrow bed 

~ Of a mother laid to rest? 

Hark! "tis the voice of the dear one dead; 

«Sweet are the tears by affliction shed,” 
Green be the grave-turf drest. 


st ome at the hour when the night dews weep, 
Come with the breaking light, 
Come at the hour when the moon beams sleep, 
Come when the winds of autumn sweep 
O’er the chords of the solemn night. 


‘¢ Here is the field where the mighty lie, 

In the pride of glory bowed; : 
And deep is the breath of the mourners sigh, 
Aud dimmed is the light of beauty’s eye, 

At thought of the chilly shroud. 


“The lovely too, with the crested worm 
Here in silence rests her now; 
Gone }s the grace of ber angel-form, 


Why ‘wid the tears of the green grave’s flowers, 
Is the voice of the trifler gay? 

Ab! it is youth in his festive hours, 

Like fawns in the shade of spring’ s gay bowers; 
On the turf of the dead at play! 


Youth! from the tomb hear,the spirit’s moan, . 
Like the zephyr-tones of even, 

‘Leave me, leave me, ye triflers, alone, 

Till the mourner knee!s at the scujp tured stone, 
And reads of the biiss of Heaven.” 


Life, ia its morn hath a joy-lit eye, 

And gay are its bright wreaths spread: 
When the infant of days and the hoary die. 
A tear’s at their hearse and a pitying sigh— 
But mirth o’er the buried dead! 





FROM TUE NEW MONTITLY MAGAZINE, 
Breathings.of Spring, 


BY MRS- HEMANS. 


What wak’st thou, Spring?—sweet voices in the woods, 
And reed-like echoes, that have long been mute; 

Thou bringest back to fill the solitudes, 

The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute, 


Whose tone seems breathing mournfuiness or glee, 
Ev’n as our hearts may be. 


And the leaves greet thee, Spring !—the joyous leaves, 
Whese tremblings gladden many a copse and glade, 
When the South wind hath pierced the waispery shade, 
And happy murmurs running through the grass, 

Tells that thy footsteps pass. 


And the bright waters—they too hear thy call— 
Spring, the Awakener! thou hast burst their sleep; 
Amidst the hollows of the rocks their fall 

Makes melody, and in the forest deep, 

Where sudden sparkies and blue gleams betray 
Their windings to the day. 


And flowers—the fairy peopled world of flowers! 
Thou from the dust hast set that glory free; 
Colouring the cowslip with the sunny hours, 
And pencilling the wood-anemone; 

Silent they seem—yet each to thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute poesy. 


But what awak’st thou in the heart, O Spring? 

The human heart with all its dreams and sighs? 

Thou that giv’st back so many a buried thing, 

Restorer of torgotten harmonies! 

Fresh songs and scents break forth, where’er thou art— 
What wak’st thou in the heart? 


Too much; oh! there too much!—We know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus, yet roused by thee, 
What fond strange yearnings, from the soul’s deep cell, 
Gush for the faces we no more shail see! 

How are we haunted, in thy vind’s low tone, 

By voices that are gone! 


Looks of familiar love, that never more, 

Never on earth, our aching eyes shall meet, 

Past words of welcome to our household door, 
And vanish’d emiles, and sounds of parted feet—- 
Spring! midst the murmurs of thy flowering trees, 
Why, why reviv’st thou these? 


Vain longings fer the Dead!—why come they back 
With thy young birds, aud Jeaves, and living blooms? 
—Oh! is it not, that from thine earthly track, 

Hope to thy world may look beyond the tombs? 

Yes! gentle Spring: no sorrow dims thine air, 
Breathed by our loved ones there! 





€pigtam, 

Wit is a feather, Pope has said 

And females never doubt it; 
For those who’ve least within the head, 

Display the most without it. 


—— 


Gn x Drunken Husband, 


‘*} care not what flowers rise over the Elf, 
Provided the Drunkard will not rise himself.” 


DSimile, 
Say, what’s most like a brace of lawyers? 
Nothing so much as two stout Sawyers; 
For whichsoever side they pull or thrust, 
From several sLocks, down comes the dust. 


—_——- 





consequent disc 
Mohawk, was as 





Gone—like the gleam of the lightaing storm, | 
The fire of her passicued brow.” 





of deir pusiness—if our wutar be good. 
{ 


Anecdote.—In a time of much religious excitement, and 
ussion, an honest old Dutch farmer, of the 
ked his opinion as to which denomivation 
of Christians were in the right way to heaven?—*“Veli den, 
(said Le) ven we ride our wheatto Albany, some say dis is 
de pest road, and some say dat Is de pest; Dut Udon”) wok 1 
makes much tifference which road we take, fur when we get 
dare, dey never ask us which way we come—und it is none 


Broposals, 
For publishing (under the direction of the Managers of the Ohio 
State Colonization Society,) a periodical work, to be entitled 


THE AFRICAN REPERTORY, 


AND COLONIZATION REGISTER. 


The degraded and hopeless condition of the black popny 
lation in our country, has, at this period, awakened a ver 
general excitement of sympathy in their behalf, among ali 
c lasses; and in all parts of our great Republic: and the dan. 
ger and impolicy of retaining in the bosom of our country 
a Bumerous and rapidly accumulating class of men, who are 
natural enemies, is seen and felt by the reflecting and intelli. 
gent throughout the Union. There has certainly never been 
a period, when so deep and universal an interest was felt 
in this subject; or, when so many schemes were devised, or 
so many efforts were put forth, for the removal of (his great 
evil, as at the present time. But after considering aii the 
various plans which an age of benevolence has brought 
forth, the Board are convinced that among them, only the 
AMERICAN CoLonizaTion Society promises to cure, or even 
to mitigate the moral, social, and political distemper, which 
is working our ruin. But as the design and operations of 
this institution are very imperfectly understood, and, espe- 
cially so in the Western Country, the prominent object of 
the proposed work is to diffuse correct information on this 
subject. At the same time, every measure which promises 
aid to the common cause of humanity, though differenly dis 
rected, will receive proper attention and encouragement in 
the work, 

The Board will labor to conduct the work, in that tempe« 


| rate and liberal manner, that may tend to soften down, ras 


ther than encourage, those unhappy asperities which have 
very improperly been kept alive between the North and 
South, on this subject. 

Should any profits arise from this publication above the 
payment of necessary expenses, the whole will be scrupu- 
lously devoted to the common cause. . 

When, then, it 1s known that the object in this publica. 
tion 1s to give more general information on a subject of the 
first importance, and that the profits arising from it, if any 
will go to add to the common stock of charity, the Board, 
with much confidence, solicit the patronage of the HUMANE, 
the pararoric, and the rious, of our country. ; 


TERMS. 
1. The work will be printed in monthly numbers, on 
good medium paper, with new types, and each number will 
contain 24 duodecimo pages. 
2. The price to subscribers will be seventy five cents per 
year, if paid on receiving the first cumber, one dollar, with- 
in the year, or one dollar twenty-five cents, if payment be de. 
layed til) after the end of the year. 

3. No res nc pers will be received for Jess than a year, 
ner discontinued, (except by consent of the Board,) until 
all arrearages are paid. ; 

4. Persons wishing to discontinue their subscriptions at 
the end of the year, must give notice as the Board shall 
hereafter direct, which notice must come free of postage. 
5. Ifa sufficient number of subscribers should be obtaine 
ed to pay the expenses of the work, it will be commenced 
as early as September next. 
6, Alli persons holding subscription papers are requested 
(o forward a list of their subscribers to Nathl. Lean, at 
Columbus, beiore the first of August. 
7. Post Masters, Ministers of the Gospel, and the officers 
and members of the different Colonization Societies are re 
spectfully requested to obtain subscribers for this work. 
Bt Editors of newspspers, friendly to our cause, ale 
requested to insert these proposals in their respective pe 
pers, and to obtain subscribers. 
Columbus, Ohio, June 11th, 1827. 
——— 

WANTS A SITUATION; 
In a Ware Room, a Store House, or a Flour or Grocery Store 
A young man of good habits, who can, if required, gité 
satisfactory reference. A few lines, addressed to T. D. ant 
left at this office, will meet with prompt attention. 


Baltimore, ith mo. 17th, 1827. st. 
— —_ —— 


TO HAYTIAN EMIGRANTS. 


THE subscriber offers encouragement, as follows, to firé 
or six industrious Farmers, who will settle on the Es 
called the Grand Marre, twelve leaguos (thirty-six miles) 
from Port au-Priuce, Hayti, where the climate is, geae™ 
ally, very similar to the summer and autumn, in Marylande 
The lands are productive, and easily cultivated. 


Conditions. 


Each man shall have Ten Acres of land, for the term of 
ten years. The produce of the two first years shall be his 
vwo All the produce of the eight remaining yeras shall b¢ 
equally divided. The subscriber will furnish whole 
ground provisions, until the emigrants can raise for them 
selves, and house room. 

There is on said farm, twenty-five 
present. 





—— 











happy “A UDAIN. 





July, 25 1127. 


cultivators at ' 
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